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It’s Stull Christmas; or, 
a Continuation of the Printing Career 


of James D. Hart 


A Checklist compiled by JANE WILSON* 


‘A CHRISTMAS POEM,” printed at the Hart Press from an anonymous 
eighteenth century broadside in the collection of James D. Hart, will 
bring Christmas greetings this year to the friends of Ruth and James D. 
Hart. Although the Harts had previously sent their holiday greetings 
to their friends by way of an item printed at The Hart Press, their now- 
famous series of Christmas booklets began appearing regularly in 1946, 
much to the enjoyment of their friends. Indeed, the only exception is 
1950 when the Harts were in Europe and did not return home in time 
to produce a Christmas booklet. 

Because most of the publications in the Harts Christmas series 
represent the first separate printing of these humorous works, they 
have become collector’s items and many are now finding their way into 
various dealer’s catalogs. [A sampling of these lists indicates that ‘“The 
Mote in the Middle Distance’’ was quoted at $35.00 (1974), ““Hold 
That Christmas Tiger”’ at $17.50 (1974), ‘““Dickens and Christmas As 
George Moore Might Well Have Described Them” at $30.00 (1974), 
“‘New-Fashioned Christmas” at $27.50 (1971) and ‘“T'wo Christmas 





*Jane Wilson, a former Director of the Club, is also the author of an earlier article on 
the Hart Press: ‘“The Christmas Printer, Or, The Printing Career of James D. Hart,” 
Quarterly News-Letter, Winter 1963, pp. 3-7. 
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Tales’ at $250.00 (1968).] While a checklist of the printing career of 
James D. Hart was published in 1963**, it seems appropriate at this 
time to issue a complete list devoted solely to the Christmas series 
emanating from The Hart Press, for the use of bibliophiles. 

As many of his friends know, Hart always prints his Christmas pub- 
lications during the Thanksgiving holidays on the Reliance press that 
resides in his Berkeley study. Only ‘Merry Christmas in Ten Pieces”’ 
has been printed elsewhere. The Christmas card inserts which ac- 
company almost all of the booklets, as well as the address labels, are 
now printed on the Albion press known as Black Mack which Hart 
acquired in 1969 from its former owner, Thomas W. McDonald. In the 
late 1950s, this same press was used for the identical purpose when it 
adorned Hart’s study while McDonald was in Mexico. Until 1952, the 
booklets were illustrated by Lloyd Hoff, and since that time they have 
been illustrated by Victor Anderson. Beginning early in the 1960s, 
Anderson has frequently provided an appropriate illustration for the 
inserts which accompany the booklets bringing Christmas greetings 
from the Harts, and, in addition, he has usually provided a cover illus- 
tration. While ‘‘Mote in the Middle Distance” was printed on Strath- 
more Japan all-rag paper, from 1947-1954 the booklets were printed 
on Oxbow paper, from 1955-1971 on Arches buff and since 1972 on 
Michelangelo. ‘The cover stock for the booklets has varied; however, 
either Fabriano, ‘Tweedweave or Linweave have been used most fre- 
quently. All of the publications save one are approximately the same 
size, 64% x 10 inches. 

For those who are interested in knowing all about the publications 
they collect, this checklist now provides, when it can be established, 
the original source of the material published. At the same time, an 
attempt has been made to identify the greeting inserts that accom- 
panied the various booklets—though most collectors, including the 
printer, have not always kept these inserts with the publication. 


**Wilson, Jane, comp. ‘‘A Checklist of The Penguin, The Harvest and The Hart 
Presses.” Quarterly News-Letter, Winter 1963, pp. 8-15. 
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. Beerbohm, Max. ‘The Mote in the Middle Distance.” A parody of 
Henry James. 1946. 8 pp. 100 copies. 

Colophon reads: One hundred copies printed at The Hart 
Press in Berkeley, California for Christmas 1946. 

Reprinted from A Christmas Garland, woven by Max Beerbohm. 
. Downie, William. “A Forty-Niner’s Christmas.” 1947. 6 pp. 110 
copies. 

A note reads: This description of a Forty-Niner’s Christmas 
appears in Major William Downie’s autobiography, Hunting for 
Gold. The site of the celebration is the present town of Downie- 
ville. 

Accompanied by insert: Merry Christmas, Ruth and James D. 
Hart. 

. Cutter, Bloodgood Haviland. “Poems.” 1948. 12 pp. 434 x 6%. 
135 copies. 

Cover title reads: Three Poems by the Long Island Farmer 
Bloodgood H. Cutter. The printer’s unsigned note on the author 
points out that “Mark Twain and Cutter were shipmates on The 
Quaker City Voyage of 1867, which formed the background for 
Innocents Abroad and a great part of Cutter’s five-hundred page 
book, Long Island Farmer’s Poems published in 1886.” 

. Monro, Hector Hugh. ‘‘Reginald’s Christmas Revel,” by Saki. 
1949. 6 pp. 135 copies. 

Accompanied by insert: Merry Christmas—The Harts. 
. Harte, Bret. “Berkeley: Xanadu of San Francisco Bay.’ 
4 pp. (French-fold) 135 copies. 

Colophon reads: This article, published in San Francisco’s 
Christian Register, on September 15, 1866, is now first reprinted by 
Ruth and James D. Hart and illustrated by Lloyd Hoff, Berkeley, 
1951. 

Accompanied by insert: Merry Christmas, Ruth && Jim Hart. 

. Benchley, Robert. “Christmas Afternoon; Done in the Manner, If 
Not The Sprit, of Dickens.” 1952. 6 pp. 200 copies. 
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Accompanied by insert: Merry Christmas, Ruth and Jim Hart. 


. Colton, Walter. “Christmas in California: 1846.” 1953. 6 pp. 150 


copies. 

Taken from Three Years in California by Walter Colton, Chap- 
lain of the United States Navy and first American Alcalde of 
Monterey. | 

Accompanied by insert: Merry Christmas, Ruth and Jim Hart. 


. Perelman, S. J. “Hold That Christmas Tiger!” 1954. 8 pp. 125 


copies. 
Originally published in The New Yorker, December 27, 1941. 
Accompanied by insert: With our best wishes to you for both a 
very Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year. Ruth and Jim 
Hart. 


. Beerbohm, Max. “Dickens and Christmas As George Moore Might 


Well Have Described Them.” 1955. 8 pp. 130 copies. 

Reprinted from A Christmas Garland, woven by Max Beerbohm. 

Accompanied by insert: Merry Christmas, Ruth and Jim Hart. 
Potter, Stephen. “Christmas-Ship, Or The Art of Giving and 
Receiving.” 1956. 8 pp. 135 copies. 

Originally published in Atlantic Monthly, December 1951. 

Accompanied by insert: Merry Christmas, Ruth and Jim Hart. 
Yoder, Robert M. ‘‘Merry Christmas in Ten Pieces.” 1957. 8 pp. 
145 copies. 

Printed by Adrian Wilson and J. D. Hart on Wilson’s power 
press. 

Originally published in Saturday Evening Post, December 20, 
1947. 

Accompanied by insert: Merry Christmas—The Harts. 
Steele, Richard. ““T'wo Christmas Letters from The Spectator.” 
1958. 6 pp. 150 copies. 

Originally printed in The Spectator, Numbers 282 and 284, 1712. 

Accompanied by insert: Merry Christmas— Ruth and James D. 
Hart. 
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1959. 8 pp. 150 
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Hemingway, Ernest. “Two Christmas Tales.’ 
copies. 

Colophon reads: These tales, originally published in The To- 
ronto Star Weekly, December 22, 1923, are now reprinted for the 
first times. 

Accompanied by insert: Merry Christmas—Ruth & Jim Hart. 
Nash, Odgen. ‘Scrooge Rides Again.” 1960. 8 pp. 150 copies. 

Originally published in Holiday Magazine, December, 1958. 

Accompanied by insert: Merry Christmas—Ruth and James D. 
Hart. 

Benchley, Robert. “tA Christmas Spectacle for Use in Christmas 
Eve Entertainments in the Vestry.”’ 1961. 8 pp. 160 copies. 

First separate printing from Love Conquors All 1922. 

Accompanied by insert: Merry Christmas—Ruth & Jim Hart. 
‘Christmas Verses or an English Postman’s Holiday, 1839.” 1962. 
6 pp. 165 copies. 

The poems by an anonymous English postman are from a broad- 
side in the collection of James D. Hart. 

Accompanied by insert: If your postman is not delayed on his 
“appointed rounds,”’ he will bring you this poem in time to de- 
liver all good wishes for a Merry Christmas from the Harts. 
Wither, George. ‘‘A Christmas Carol, 1622.’’ 1963. 8 pp. 160 
copies. 

Accompanied by insert: Merry Christmas, Ruth & Jim Hart. 
Pritchett, V. S. “Christmas With the Cratchits.” 1964. 6 pp. 155 
copies. 

First separate printing from the New Statesman, December 28, 
1957- 

Accompanied by an insert: Merry Christmas—Ruth & Jim 
Hart. 

Jacobs, Hayes. “Greetings from Emkwig.”’ 1965. 8 pp. 145 copies. 

First separate printing from The Reporter, January 3, 1963. 

Accompanied by insert: Greetings from Emkwig Mifswissimin 


& the Harts. 
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Seaman, Owen. ‘“To an Old Fogey Who Contends Christmas Is 
Played Out.” 1966. 8 pp. 150 copies. 

Accompanied by insert: With all good wishes for a very Merry 
Christmas, Ruth & Jim Hart. 
Kilvert, Francis. ‘“An English Parson’s Christmas Celebrations.”’ 
1967. 6 pp. 140 copies. 

‘Selections from the Diary of the Reverend Francis Kilvert, 
Curate of Clyro and Bredwardine.” (1870 and 1874) 

Accompanied by insert: Ruth and James Hart join with the 
Curate of Clyro and Bredwardine in hoping that your Christmas 
celebrations will also be noteworthy. 
Huxley, Aldous. ‘‘New-Fashioned Christmas.” 1968. 8 pp. 140 
copies. 

From The Olive Tree 1936. 

Accompanied by insert: Ruth & Jim Hart wish you an old- 
fashioned Christmas—MCMLXVIII. 
Stevenson, Robert Louis. ‘‘Merry Christmas and Happy Birthday, 
Annie H Ide from Robert Louis Stevenson.” 1969. 8 pp. 140 
copies. 

From his Letters. 

Accompanied by insert: The Harts wish you a Merry Christmas 
and a Happy Birthday too, whenever it may come. 
McCauley, James Emmit. “A Texas Cowboy’s Christmas Pud- 
ding,”’ by Sim Jim McCauley. 1970. 8 pp. 140 copies. 

From A Stove-Up Cowboy’s Story, Texas Folklore Society, 1943. 

Accompanied by insert: Ruth and Jim Hart wish you the very 
best of leavening in your Christmas pudding. 
McGinley, Phyllis. “‘Christmas—Con and Pro.” 1971. 8 pp. 140 
copies. 

Taken from her Merry Christmas, Happy New Year. 

Accompanied by insert: The Harts wish you a Merry Christmas, 
all on the pro side. 
Pepys, Samuel. ‘“Three Merry Christmases, From the Diary of 
Samuel Pepys.”’ 1972. 6 pp. 140 copies. 
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Accompanied by insert: With all good wishes for a very Merry 
Christmas—Ruth & Jim Hart. 
27. “Some Views of Santa Claus 50 Years Ago.” by Joseph Conrad and 
others. 1973. 8 pp. 140 copies. 
Joseph Conrad, H. L. Mencken, H. G. Wells and G. Bernard 
Shaw answers to the query whether modern children should be 
allowed to believe in Santa Claus. Excerpts from Collier’s Mag- 
azine, December 15, 1923. 
Accompanied by insert: There is still a Santa and Ruth and Jim 
Hart join him in wishing you a very Merry Christmas. 
28. Taylor, John. ‘The Complaint of Christmas.” 1974. 8 pp. 140 
copies. 
Originally printed in 1642 by the author, a Thames ferryman, 
called The Water Poet. 
Accompanied by insert: May your Christmas leave no com- 


plaints—Ruth & Jim Hart. 


Serendipity 


AURIFODINA, published by The Club in 1974 and printed by Andrew Hoyem 
received an Honorable Mention at the Leipzig ‘Best Books of the World Show.” The 
American Institute of Graphic Arts was invited to enter American Books in the 
Leipzig show. With the cooperation of the publishers, the Institute entered 41 of the 
books exhibited in the AIGA Fifty Books Show. The exhibition was chosen by an 


international jury from entries submitted by almost every country producing books. 


G. Randall Williams, a relatively new book dealer in the Bay Area, is offering his 
publication, BOOK NOTES, an antiquarian bookman’s Newsletter of opinions on reading 
and collecting. With some choice books offered for sale, to interested bibliophiles free of 
charge. Write him, Box 13307, Oakland, California 94661. 


Contemporary 
American Papermakers 


By STEPHEN BROOK 


Part Two - Conclusion 


ALMOST ALL THE PAPERMAKERS previously discussed are primarily print- 
ers. But there are a few enterprising individuals who in recent years 
have attempted to revive hand papermaking as a craft for its own sake 
and to serve the special needs of artists and printers. Typical of these is 
John C. Koller, who operates his mill at the University of Connecticut. 
Like Walter Hamady, Koller was a pupil of Laurence Barker in Michi- 
gan. In 1970 he moved to Commecticut, where he teaches graphic arts, 
and in the basement of the university’s printmaking shop he set up his 
mill. Against one wall stands a Noble & Wood cast-iron hollander 
beater, bought from a used machinery dealer for considerably less than 
Weygard’s estimate of the price of a used beater. Next to it are wooden 
racks crammed with rags, and along another wall are piles and drums 
of other raw materials. By the windows are two wooden vats and a pile 
of felts; some moulds hang from nails above the vats. In another part of 
the basement is a hydraulic press which was specially designed for the 
mill by an engineering professor at the university. A beater, a vat, a 
mould and deckle, a pile of felts, a press—that is all that is needed to 
make a sheet of paper. Refinements can be added, but all the equip- 
ment necessary for the making of paper is included in that brief list. 
(The Hayle Mill, for instance, is additionally equipped with—among 
other items—a knotter, which strains out knots from beaten pulp; a 
device which stirs up the pulp in the vat mechanically, a necessary re- 
finement to a vat which holds 300 gallons; a sizing machine and special 
glaze boards to attain different finishes.) | 
Expert papermakers such as Henry Morris and John Mason have 
described in detail how to make paper by hand—and how to make good 
paper by hand—and I shall restrict myself to the briefest description of 
10 
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the process in a simple mill such as Koller’s. Koller uses a variety of 
raw materials, depending on the character of the paper he intends to 
make and the use to which that paper will eventually be put. He chooses 
between used rags (diaper services are a useful source, says Koller), 
cotton linters, manila hemp, and the commercially available cotton or 
linen half-stuff. The half-stuff or rags, cut into pieces about one inch 
square, are cooked in a solution of caustic soda to soften the fibers. 
Then they are put into the beater and reduced to pulp; while they are 
being beaten dye can be added. Once the pulp is made it is added to 
water in the vat. The papermaker then dips the mould into the vat. A 
mould is essentially a wire screen laid over wooden bars; these bars are 
tapered upwards so as to retain liquid when the mould is lifted from 
the vat; the liquid, suspended for an instant, falls from between the 
bars, creating suction which helps the pulp adhere to the wire screen. 
Before the mould 1s dipped, a deckle (a fitted wooden frame) is placed 
over it, thus defining both the size of the sheet to be made and its 
thickness. As the papermaker lifts the mould from the vat he carefully 
shakes it to and fro and from side to side so as to distribute the fibers as 
evenly as possible. The deckle is then removed and the sheet of new- 
made paper transferred to a woolen felt (a process called couching). 
After about fifty sheets have been made, the pile of felts, with the paper 
sandwiched between, is pressed to squeeze out the water. A variety of 
steps follows, all designed to dry the paper thoroughly and without 
wrinkling. As Hamady says, “‘Any fool can make paper,” but it takes 
great skill to make good paper. For there is ample room for error at 
every Stage. 

Koller’s papers are expensive enough to discourage printers from 
using them for whole books, and his output has been restricted to 
papers for printmaking and watercolor. The printmaker or artist 1s 
better able to absorb the cost than is the book printer, who must use so 
much more paper to complete his “‘product.”” When I visited Koller’s 
mill, he had just completed a batch of 300 lb. watercolor paper. Until 
recently, watercolorists favored imported Arches or Rives papers, but 
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now those papers are only intermittently available. Though of very 
high quality, Arches and Rives were not handmade, but what is con- 
fusingly called mould-made. This means that a power-driven cylinder, 
not a vatman, dips the mould, and the result is a perfectly uniform 
sheet. The quality of the paper is as high as that of a handmade sheet, 
but much of the individual character of handmade paper 1s lost; for 
practical purposes, though, it remains an excellent sheet. Neverthe- 
less, some watercolorists still prefer handmade to mould-made, and 
Koller hopes to accommodate them. Before a handmade sheet can be 
painted on, it must be sized, a process shirked by many hand paper- 
makers. Their fear 1s largely unfounded: dipping one’s arms into 
liquid glue is only a degree more messy than dipping them into a vat 
of pulp. 

The best material for sizing is a refined animal glue, and Koller 
favors rabbit skin glue. It comes in the form of an innocuous powder, 
which is transformed into a noisome elastic goo by being soaked in 
warm water. Once completely dissolved, Koller transfers the glue toa 
vat containing hot water. Into the vat he places a mould to give support 
to the small pile of sheets which he then lowers into the liquid. Once 
the sheets are thoroughly soaked through, he lifts the mould with the 
sheets resting on it from the vat and lays the wet sheets on felts to be 
pressed and dried. Koller finds the support necessary to prevent the 
soaked sheets from falling apart when he lifts them from the vat. Be- 
cause animal glues retain their pale amber color even when dissolved, 
sized paper loses a shade of its whiteness. Impurities in the glue can 
leave dirt specks imbedded in the sheet, and insufficient care can result 
in staining. So by sizing paper one does increase the chances of spoil- 
ing some sheets. 

Koller is not a full-time papermaker. This 1s hardly surprising. Hand 
papermaking 1s not a craft, one would think, for which there is suf- 
ficient demand to sustain a full-time operation. But in Brookston, 
Indiana, Howard and Kathryn Clark have ambitiously set up a hand 
mill to which they are devoting all their time. By training, Kathryn isa 
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printmaker and a teacher of graphic arts, and Howard is a mechanical 
engineer and industrial designer—all desirable skills. The Clarks 
first made paper in a San Francisco workshop in 1971; Howard built 
the beater, vats, moulds, and deckles. While gaining practical ex- 
perience, they studied the history of papermaking with the help of 
Roger Levenson of the University of California at Berkeley. In May 
1972 the Clarks decided to set up a larger, more permanent papermill 
and moved to a farm near Brookston. Howard designed a structure to 
house the mill, and by the end of the year, with the help of friends, the 
Twinrocker Mill was completed; operations began in March 1973. No 
makeshift mill, Twinrocker has six rooms: a beater room, vat and rag 
cutting room, drying room, darkroom, laboratory, and office. In addi- 
tion there is a carpentry shop where Howard builds all necessary 
equipment, and a small print shop. 

Financial survival is a problem for a custom mill. Twinrocker papers 
are necessarily expensive: a 10 x 15 sheet costs about 75 cents, though 
discounts are given on larger orders. For the private press printer, it is 
cheaper to import European handmades, which puts Twinrocker at a 
competitive disadvantage. So although their papers are suitable for 
book printing, nearly all the Clarks’ output so far has been commis- 
sioned for broadside use or, like Koller’s, for the particular needs of 
artists. As a custom mill, Twinrocker can offer greater diversity than 
can the makers of most imported handmades. The Clarks will make 
paper any shape, any size, any color; they will execute special water- 
marks, whether symbols or letters; and they are working on ways to 
size their papers so that they can be used for watercolor and restoration 
work. Paper conservation is a field in which the Clarks are anxious to 
use their skills; with financial assistance they hope to experiment with 
ways to make paper for such specialized—and necessary—purposes. 

Such celebrated artists as Claes Oldenburg and Jim Dine have used 
Twinrocker papers. Clifford Burke of the Cranium Press in San Fran- 
cisco and Roger Levenson at his Tamalpais Press have printed broad- 
sides on sheets made by the Clarks. The Clarks report that they are 
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busy all the time, and it is gratifying that a professional hand mill can, 
in these days of standardization, be kept so active. The Clarks are 
gifted with technical ingenuity, imagination, and considerable cour- 
age. They are aware that American hand mills of earlier decades have 
foundered, even the Lime Rock mill under the expect eye of the for- 
midable Dard Hunter. One can only hope that printmakers and even 
bookmakers will take advantage of the splendid new resource which 
young papermakers such as the Clarks and John Koller are making 
available to them. 

In Wichita, Kansas, yet another papermaker is just beginning opera- 
tions. For James Yarnell, though, papermaking and printing are 
strictly hobbies. In 1966 he discovered he “could convert a nine dollar 
cotton shirt into a few pieces of paper easily worth ten cents’’—a crisp 
summary of the economics of papermaking by hand. Over the following 
years, Yarnell studied the making of moulds and made over a dozen, 
including the grape-watermarked mould for James Lamar Weygand. 
A few months ago, Yarnell completed a 12 x 18 mould: “a laid screen, 
20 wires to the inch, with over 3 thousand hand stitches of the finer 
chain wire.” | 

A talent for woodworking and an abundance of patience are obvious 
requisites for the mould maker. Those who lack both attributes will be 
relieved to learn that moulds can be purchased as well as made. But 
they are very expensive: English moulds cost well over $100. Occa- 
sionally used moulds are available from the English hand mills. John 
Koller was fortunate enough to acquire a large number from the Brown 
Paper Company of Massachusetts, which made handmade paper until 
the 1930s; the mill then converted to more efficient methods, and the 
old equipment was locked away; when the company ceased operations 
altogether a few years ago, Koller was able to acquire many of the mill’s 
old moulds. A well-constructed mould, usually made from Honduras 
mahogany, will last for decades; once the papermaker has made or 
bought his moulds, they should last as long as he does. 

James Yarnell was not content to make just his moulds. He also 
made a number of beaters and has at last constructed a hollander 
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beater which he hopes will allow him to make paper in quantity. Now 
under construction is a wooden vat to replace the laundry tubs that 
have served up to now. He has experimented with the use of different 
materials for pulping, such as yucca spears, Spanish moss, and cat- 
tails. Perhaps one day he will imitate the celebrated attempts of Dr. 
Schaeffer and Henry Morris to make paper from wasps’ nests. (Morris’s 
conclusion that “the whole idea of making any sort of useful paper from 
wasps’ nests is absurd” should be a sufficient challenge.) Yarnell, like 
other papermakers, has given demonstrations of the craft. In Septem- 
ber 1973 he brought his equipment to the highly successful Festival of 
the Book held in Kansas City. 

It is remarkable how many papermakers are at work in the Midwest. 
‘To some extent this is surely coincidence. But it should be noted that 
for many years Laurence Barker taught papermaking at the Cranfield 
Academy of Art and among his pupils were Walter Hamady, John 
Koller, and Roland Poska; that Hamady in turn has taught others, as 
have the Clarks, who run an apprentice program at Twinrocker; that 
the Dard Hunter Paper Museum is to be found in Appleton, Wis- 
consin; and, importantly, that commercial papermaking is a major in- 
dustry in the northern Midwest, and it is comparatively easy for 
aspiring papermakers in those states to acquire equipment. Appleton 
is also the home of the Institute of Paper Chemistry. While on its staff, 
Harold Heller, a chemical engineer within the paper industry, taught 
papermaking technology and in the course of his work demonstrated 
to students the making of paper by hand. And asa watercolorist, Heller 
has long appreciated the need for high-quality handmade rag paper; 
as such important papers have become only occasionally available, 
Heller has given thought to making his own. The problem 1s that for 
artists’ purposes, such paper must measure at least 18 x 24, and that 
calls for large equipment. Harold Heller, and those others who lament 
the increasing inaccessibility of such papers from European sources, 
will be pleased to learn that the largest standard size made by ‘Twin- 
rocker is 34 x 46, and the largest made by John Koller is 30 x 4o. It is 
clear that hand papermaking, in decline in most countries, is enjoying 
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a distinct renaissance in this country; furthermore, this renaissance 1s 
not merely a subsidiary fad of an often pretentious arts-and-crafts 
revival operating in a functional vacuum, but a response to a very 
real need. | 

Another of Laurence Barker’s pupils, Roland Poska, is a lithogra- 
pher and papermaker in Milwaukee. For some years artists have been 
using paper as the medium from which they fashion their work, and 
Poska is one of the few who make it as well as use it. To Poska, paper is 
not merely the basic material, but what he calls a ‘creative substance.” 
in itself. Like Joseph Wilfer of Madison, he does not restrict himself to 
paper sheets, but makes paper constructions and blocks. The surface of 
the paper he makes is of the greatest importance to him, and he is 
deeply concerned with the quality of the pulp, the pigments, and the 
glues he employs. In 1974 Poska will be having a major one-man show 
in the new Milwaukee Art Center where he will display forty pulp-and- 
pigment paintings; somewhat mysteriously, he predicts that the show 
will be ‘a formal statement on the deckle-edge.’’ Another papermaking 
artist whose output is restricted to what she herself uses is Golda 
Lewis of New York City: ‘tI make paper only for myself to use as an art 
material. I paint with paper, much as other artists use oil or acryllic 
paint.’’ She learned to make paper from Douglas Howell of Long Is- 
land, and then with the help of Henk Voorn, the Strathmore Paper 
Company, and the Library of Congress, Miss Lewis began to make 
papers from synthetic fibers developed for, of all things, the space 
program. Some nine months later, she had devised a paper which 
when brushed on linen, adhered; the paper itself acts as a binder when 
it dries. Roland Poska’s paper constructions and Golda Lewis’s 
““compages,”’ as she calls her paintings with paper, are a far cry from 
the traditionally made sheets of Henry Morris or John Koller, but they 
demonstrate both the versatility of the medium and the ingenuity of 
those who recognize its possibilities. 

II] 

When I began to inquire into the work of hand papermakers in the 

United States, I assumed the field would be restricted to those like 
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Morris and Weygand and Hamady whose names are well known to 
devotees of the private press. To my surprise, each papermaker led me 
to others. The revival of papermaking by printers who have become 
fascinated with the medium they must work with and which most of us 
simply take for granted is not surprising. But what is unexpected is the 
attempt by the Clarks, John Koller, Joseph Wilfer, and, I except, by 
others I did not manage to unearth, to make handmade paper com- 
mercially, albeit on a custom basis. It is heartening to discover that a 
craft many had supposed virtually defunct in the United States 1s 
tentatively flourishing; time will tell how successful these ventures are. 
Idealism is not enough; demand must sustain it. 

Private press printers have always given serious consideration to the 
paper they use as well as to typography, design, presswork, and bind- 
ing. Modern press books are sometimes printed on inappropriate 
papers but rarely on unsuitable ones. The crucial importance of using 
good quality paper is apparent to anyone who has opened a nineteenth- 
century book and seen the brittle, acidic paper crumble in his hands. 
Modern commercial papermakers are more alert to the dangers of 
excessive acidity than were their predecessors, and first-rate printing 
papers, such as Mohawk Superfine, are available to printers who hope 
that their books will physically survive for more than fifty years. But 
good commercial printing papers are extremely limited in variety of 
texture, in the aesthetic quality to which private press printers rightly 
attach importance. That is not to say that any handmade sheet 1s 
necessarily superior to the machine-made product; as mentioned 
earlier, Henry Morris himself made poor paper in his early days of 
papermaking, and Morris encountered in France a primitive mill which 
made paper with no redeeming features other than the traditional 
method of its manufacture. But the revivalist papermakers in the 
United States, it is to be hoped, have learned from the errors, however 
persistent, of their earlier counterparts. 

Printers in search of attractive and high-quality papers have always 
chosen from a wide range of imported handmades: Japanese Hosho, 


Italian Amalfi and Fabriano, the English papers of J. Barcham Green 
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and W. S. Hodgkinson, to name but a few. That choice has now been 
extended to domestic handmades. At present, these papers are prob- 
ably too expensive for printers to be able to use them for anything 
more elaborate than broadsides. As these young mills become more 
established, we hope they will seek to make book papers at prices which 
would put them within reach of printers who now tend to look. to 
Europe and Japan. Other printers may be spurred by the example set 
by Morris and Hamady and Weygand to make paper for their own use. 

At Berkeley, Roger Levenson has been teaching fifty students how 
to form and couch individual sheets. John Koller in Connecticut in- 
structs a few students in papermaking, and at Twinrocker there are 
apprentices. Not all these students, of course, will develop sufficient 
interest to make paper independently, but a few doubtless will. The 
bug, as Charles Weygand and Joseph Wilfer would attest, is highly 
contagious. An epidemic of papermaking cannot be far off. 

STEPHEN BROOK 


Serendipity 


The Gleeson Library 1s featuring an exhibit, Twenty-Five Years of Gifts and Acqut- 
stons (1951-1976) December 1975 through January 1976. This exhibit is part of the 
observance of the 25th Anniversary of the dedication of the Richard A. Gleeson 
Library. 


Members are reminded to send in their order envelopes to be assured of receiving a 
copy of our magnificent Christmas publication, SAN FRANCISCO, 1806-1906, IN 
CONTEMPORARY PAINTINGS, DRAWINGS AND WATERCOLORS. This 
volume, Publication No. 150 for The Club includes a narrative chapter that fits the 
pictures and their artists into the context of the City’s history and detailed descrip- 
tive notes on each of the fifty-four depictions of the growth and history of San 


Francisco. 
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Elected to Membership 


THE Two classifications of membership above Regular Membership are Patron 
Memberships, $125 a year, and Sustaining Memberships, $50 a year. 


New Sustaining Member: 
Member Address Sponsor 


ARLENE PARDUHN David Magee 


San Francisco 


The following has changed from Sustaining to Patron Membership: 


MaAuRIcE F. POWERS San Francisco 


The following have changed from Regular to Sustaining Membership: 


PrGcy CHRISTIAN Los Angeles 

Dr. AND Mrs. J. DONALD FRANCIS Santa Rosa 
WittraM P. HELpb San Rafael 
EL.woop W. HoLianp Glendale 
WituiaM M. Rotu San Francisco 
Mr. AND Mrs. DonALD SCHWABACHER Atherton 

Mr. AND Mrs. THomas WOLF Cambridge, Mass. 


EpwWarpD G. ZELINSKI San Francisco 


The following have been elected to Membership since the publication of the Fall 


News-Letter: 


FRANK W. BuxTON 

Lynpa Corry CLAASSEN 

‘THEODORE ELLINGTON 

MICHAEL S. HOLLANDER 

ALAN Scott Licpa 

Joacuim Loose 

Rosert G. MYERS 

Joun WEsLEY ROBINSON 

Davip P. Rose 

Dick RYKKEN 

CHARLES WOLLENBERG 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 
LIBRARY 

KUNGLIGA BIBLIOTEKET 
(The Royal Library) 


Los Angeles 
Berkeley 
Atherton 

San Rafael 
Los Altos 
San Anselmo 
San Francisco 
Costa Mesa 
Carrboro, N.C. 
Sausalito 
Berkeley 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Stockholm, Sweden 


Norman H. Strouse 
Sanford L. Berger 
Robert Goldman 

David Magee 

Ira Stone 

Franklin Gilliam 
Membership Committee 
Glen Dawson 
Membership Committee 
Franklin Gilliam 

Leah Wollenberg 


Bernard Rosenthal 


Membership Committee 
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Gifts to the Library 


A FEW years ago, we had the pleasure of reviewing the private press work of member 
Dr. Edmund E. Simpson. And it was an outstanding piece of amateur printing—but 
no more so than his latest gift to The Club. This is A Common Place Book, with due 
apologies to Sherwood and Katharine Grover who have something ofa corner on that 
market, but certainly no apologies to anyone on the presswork or make-up of this 
excellent private press book. It is printed in Bembo in at least six colors (!) on a foot 
treadle Chandler & Price, hand inked. We can’t resist one quotation—‘“‘Perhaps you 
think thatin our board half do the work and half do nothing. As a matter of fact, the reverse 
is the case.”. .. Report from the Board of Supervisors, NOT your Book Club board. 

120 copies were printed, and we suppose copies are available. Doctor Simpson did 
not say. Any interested person may write him at his Blackwood Press, 3910 Silver 
Spur Way, Sacramento, CA 95841. 


Again from our indefatigable printer-pamphleteer Toni Savage of Leicester, Eng- 
land, the Club is indebted for a continued group of his extraordinary Phoenix Broad - 
sides. (See our last issue of the Quarterly for a complete review of these unusual and 


exciting pieces of ephemeral printing.) 


We regret this belated thanks to bookman and member John Swingle who presented 
to The Club an 18th century book bearing the handsome engraved bookplate of John 
Bell. This is a most welcome addition to our fine example of Bell’s printing and pub- 
lishing, his 20 volume edition of Shakespear, 1785. The Club also owns the published 
memoir on Bell written by Stanley Morison which clearly established Bell’s position in 
typographical history. Incidentally, in this work, Morison identified the typeface 
called “‘Brimmer”’ by Bruce Rogers as John Bell. 


Member Alan Wofsy has just presented The Club with a copy of his latest publica- 
tion—a reprint of the original Golden Cockerel Press (1921-1949) bibliography . . . 
the three volumes on one. 

The original three volumes (Chanticleer, 1921-1936; Perelote, 1936-1943 and 
Cockalomum, (1943-1948) are hard to come by, and when found, quite expensive. 
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This new facsimile perfectly reproduces the originals in one convenient volume. This 
important reprint is a service to both collectors and librarians. The book is cased ina 
buckram and handsomely housed in a slipcase of the same material. The price is 
$40.00 plus tax. 


Acquisitions 


For our reference library, The Club has just purchased the facsimile of the famous 
Birrell & Garnett Catalogue of (I) Typefounders’ Specimens, (II) Books Printed in 
Founts of Historic Importance, (III) Works on Typefounding, Printing & Bibliog- 
raphy—all three issued in one as the original and in hard covers. This facsimile was 


reprinted for ‘Tony Appleton in an edition of 500 copies, ours is number 341. 


RONALD R. RANDALL 
AND 


JOHN WINDLE 


wish their friends and customers a very 


Happy New Year. 


68 Post Street, Suite 315 
San Francisco, California 94104 
Telephone (415) 781-2218 
Monday thru Friday 
9:30 AM to 5:30 PM 
Saturday, 10:00 AM to 4:00 PM 


LAWTON KENNEDY, Printer 


ALFRED KENNEDY 
246 First Street - San Francisco 94105 


Telephone 392-1383 





ALAN WOESY, Fine Arts 


150 Green Street - San Francisco, California 94111 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES OF FINE PRESSES 


Tomkinson (G. S.) A Select Bibliography of the Principal Modern Presses, 
Public and Private in Great Britain and Ireland. 1928 (1975) 

6 X 9. xxvi, 238 pages; with 28 facsimile plates, of which 13 are 
printed in red and black. 0 915346 00 1. 1000 copies printed. $20.00. 


Bibliography of the Golden Cockerel Press, 1921-1949. 1975. 
6x9. 216 pages, with numerous plates and illustrations. 0915346 03 6. 
550 copies printed. $40.00. 


Bibliography of the Grabhorn Press, 1915-1956. November, 1975. 

8-9/16x 12. (85% of original size) 440 pages, with numerous facsimile 
plates. Printed throughout in red and black. 0 915346 04 4. Limited to 
500 copies. $75.00. 


Notes on the Merrymount Press and its work by Daniel Berkeley Updike; 
with a Bibliographical List of Books printed at the Press, 1893-1933, by 
Julian Pearce Smith; to which has been added a Supplementary Bibliography 
of the Press, 1934-1949, by Daniel Berkeley Bianchi. December, 1975. 

5-7/8 x 8-7/8. 400 pages, with 15 plates. 0 915346 10 9. Limited to 
500 copies. $30.00. 


Bibliography of the Ashendene Press, 1895-1935. January, 1976. 

8-5/16 x 12. (92% of original size) 224 pages, with 36 plates and a 
new list of addenda by Florian Shasky. Printed in red and black. 
0 915346 I1 7. Limited to 375 copies. $75.00. 





SOTHEBY PARKE BERNET, Los Angeles 
Leading Auctioneers & Appraisers of Fine Art since 1744 


AUCTIONS OF FINE BOOKS 


First Editions, Autographs, Manuscripts, 
Memorabilia and Photography, are now be- 
ing conducted at Sotheby Parke Bernet in Los 
Angeles. 

Forthcoming sale: First week in March. Auto- 
graphs, First Editions, Fine Bindings, Ilustrated 
Books, Standard Sets. Catalogue available. 


We are now accepting consignments for a 


June sale and welcome all inquiries. Please 


contact Mr. Knut Hoff. 


Please inquire at: 


7660 Beverly Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90036 [213] 937-5130 





